A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know weil the great principles and causes on which their happiness depends. 
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Question of Aliens 
Is Widely Discussed 


Opposition Grows to Foreigners 
in United States. Immigra- 
tion Revision Asked 


POPULATION CHANGE NOTED 


Future Character of Country Likely to 
Be Affected as a Result of 
Recent Developments 
The question of how foreigners living 
in the United States should be treated has 
come up prominently in Congress at this 
session and it has been debated recently 
in a number of state legislatures. There 
feeling in many quarters that the 
unnaturalized foreigners or 
the country is a 
Dies Committee has shown 
cases had joined 
purpose it is to make 


is a 
presence of 
aliens within 


The 


source of 
danger 
that in certain 
movements whose 
great changes in the American government 
or the American economic system. Some 
of the Germans, for example, are joining 
Nazi groups or “bunds” and some of the 
Russians would like to make the country 
communist. It appears that only a few 
of the aliens of any nationality are dis- 
satisfied with America, but the fact that 
even a few of them are trying to change 
things here in ways disapproved by a ma- 
jority of Americans has caused some people 
to think that our alien problem is dangerous. 
(For a discussion of this issue see THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, April 17, 1939.) 


aliens 


Aliens in America 


Other people who do not fear the anti- 
American activities of aliens within our 
midst think that the presence of consider- 
able numbers of foreigners here adds to 
our unemployment problem. A number of 
bills are before Congress to deal in one 
way or another with aliens living in Amer- 
A measure has already been passed 
denying non-citizens here the right to hold 
WPA jobs and 45,000 aliens have been dis- 
missed from the WPA. A bill before Con- 
gress provides for the deportation of aliens 
who believe that fundamental changes 
should be made in our government, and 
another bill would intern aliens whom we 
do not want and whom we cannot send 
back to their homelands because the home- 
lands will not accept them. This plan 
would establish in America something simi- 
lar to the German concentration camp. 

On the other hand, there are many peo- 
ple who think that because certain classes 
of foreigners are so badly treated in their 
homelands America should receive them 
more freely than it now does. There is, 
for example, a bill before Congress which 
would provide for the admission of 10,000 
German refugee children every year for the 
next two years. 

The discussion of immigration problems 
necessarily brings up the whole question of 
population in the United States, for an in- 
crease in the number of immigrants tends 
to enlarge our population, while a policy of 
restricting immigration tends to hold our 
population down. Our population has, 
of course, been built largely through im- 
migration. During the 50-year period from 
the close of the Civil War to the beginning 
of the World War, more than 26,000,000 
foreigners came to the United States to 
make their homes. During almost the 
whole period of American history im- 
migrants have been freely received, but a 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Vaeation Suggestions 


By WALTER E. MYER 


Vacation time is coming on, and each one has to decide what he is going to do with 
it. How shall students who have been occupied with their schoolwork spend their 
time during the summer months? One fact, I think, each of you should keep in 
mind; that is, that you should go on with your education even during the time that 
you are out of school. We should get away from the idea that we get our education 
in school and in school alone. School helps, of course, but it does not do the whole 
job. Each person’s education must be directed by himself. As a matter of fact, the 
effectiveness of the work you have done in school will be determined very largely by the 
way you use the knowledge and the habits which have been acquired. If you have been 
getting a start at an education and if you keep it up after you are thrown upon your 
own resources, you can be quite sure that your education to date has been sound and that 
you are going in the right direction. 

With this idea in mind, what shall one do with his summer months? Naturally I 
cannot answer this question fully for anyone, but I am going to make a few suggestions: 

1. Keep up your general reading. Go frequently to the library. Keep abreast of 
the times. These are dramatic days through which we are living. The march of 
events, national and international, should stir the emotions of all those whose minds 
are keen and alert. Do not let the summer be a period when you lose interest in the 
great movements of the time. Rather, let it be a period when you use your spare 
moments to become better informed and a better citizen than you have ever been. 

2. Whatever else you may do, see to it that you carry your own weight in the boat at 
home. It is where your first obligation lies. It is where you can demonstrate better 
than anywhere else that you are a good citizen. If there is work to be done about the 
house, about the yard, about the farm, do not leave it to someone else while you go off 
to idle your time away or to pursue interests which appear more attractive. Do not be 
a drag at home, but rather be a prop. Do not lean on others all the time. Do your 
own duties even though they be small ones. Then the larger obligations will take care 
of themselves. 
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3. Spend part of your time simply enjoying life. Do things which you haven’t had a 
chance to do before, which you have wanted to do perhaps but have been prevented be- 
cause you have been so busy. Spend some time playing. Engage in sports and in health- 
ful and enjoyable activities, but you need not spend all your time in that way. 
There should be several hours every day'in which you do something purposeful; something 
in the nature of work, but work which is stimulating and educative. 





European Countries 


Vie for Moslem Aid 


British Side with Arabs in the 
Palestine Dispute: Turkey 
to Annex Alexandretta 


AXIS POWERS ALSO ACTIVE 
But Moslems May Turn Situation to 
Their Own Advantage by Uniting 
Against Both Power Blocs 
After 20 vears of hesitation, the British 
government has finally decided to impose 
its own terms of settlement upon the 430,- 
000 Jews and 900,000 Arabs who have 
been struggling so long and bitterly for po- 
litical control of Palestine. The decision, 
which was made public recently in an offi- 
cial White Paper, is that the flow of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine must 
come to a complete stop in five years, and 
that no more than 75,000 Jews will be 
admitted during that period. Jewish pur- 
chases of lands from the Arabs are to be 
severely restricted. The British mandate 
over Palestine, granted in 1920 by the 
League of Nations, is to be abandoned in 
10 years, after which Palestine will become 
an independent state, with a government 
of its own, and bound to Britain by no 
more than a few trade treaties and an al- 
liance. Jews will have special minority 
rights and will be allotted posts in the 
government in proportion to their numeri- 
cal strength, but Palestine will never be 

theirs. 


Jewish Bitterness 


The announcement of this plan has been 
greeted with the greatest of bitterness by 
Jews the world over. They regard it as a 
flagrant betrayal of faith and a breach of 
obligations on the part of Great Britain. 
Their position is based upon a promise 
made them by Lord Balfour in 1917 to the 
effect that Britain would cooperate with 
the Jews in establishing a national Jewish 
home in Palestine. On the basis of that 
promise (generally known as the Balfour 
Declaration), Jews have poured into the 
Holy Land in such numbers as to swell the 
Jéwish population from 74,000 in 1919 to 
more than 430,000 today. Some $400.,- 
000,000 in Jewish capital has been invested 
in the undertaking. Great labor and effort 
has gone into the reclamation of marginal 
lands, the introduction of modern agri- 
cultural methods, the installation of drain- 
age systems, hospitals, the wiping out of 
oriental diseases, and the construction of 
such modern cities as Tel Aviv. As a re- 
sult of these labors, the Jewish people 
have raised the level of Palestine’s foreign 
trade, land values, and general prosperity 
far above any level previously reached in 
modern times. 

To the Jews the Palestine White Paper 
spells the collapse of all these efforts and 
expenditures. In addition, it spells the 
end of the dream that Palestine would one 
day become a national home for the Jews— 
the one spot on the face of the globe where 
these people would not be in a minority 
position. It is true that minority rights 
will be guaranteed under the British plan. 
But what, the Jews ask, is the value of such 
a British promise? Was not the Balfour 
Declaration a promise? Did not the Czechs 
have British guarantees? 

Why has the British government reached 
this particular decision? The first reason 
that comes to mind is that of Arab rights. 
The Arabs now in Palestine have always 

(Continued on page 3) 
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USHERING IN THE “NEW DEAL” 
The inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933 was the signal for the host of experiments which have come 


to be known as the New Deal. 


The picture shows the outgoing President, Herbert Hoover, greeting his successor. 


Charles and Mary Beard Appraise 
the Happenings of the Past Decade 


DOZEN years ago, Charles A. and 

Mary R. Beard completed their two- 
volume work, which has since been recog- 
nized as a classic in American history— 
“The Rise of American Civilization.” In 
this work, the Beards gave a sweeping in- 
terpretive picture of the evolution of 
American society from the colonial period 
to the boom days of the twenties. They 
have now brought the story up to date in 
their “America in Midpassage” (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50). 
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CHARLES A. BEARD MARY R. BEARD 


This book is no mere recital of the major 
events which have taken place in the 
United States during the last decade. Those 
who are familiar with the writings of the 
Beards know that they penetrate beneath 
the surface of external events to grasp the 
long-time significance and to discern trends 
in our national development. Thus ‘“Amer- 
ica in Midpassage” is an attempt to un- 
cover the inner meaning of all that has 
taken place during the decade of boom 
and depression through which the country 
has passed. 

As is their wont, the Beards place great 
stress upon the economic factors which 
play such a powerful role in determining 
the course of history. As the title of 
their new volume indicates, America stands 
midway between two eras—the nature of 
the first one clearly in view, that of the 
second still in doubt. The crisis of the 
economic system, so painfully dramatized 
by the crash of 1929, marked the end of 
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one era in our history. Until that time 
the economic machine had run on its own 
steam, plus a certain amount of assistance 
from a benevolent government. But the 
collapse which came at the end of the last 
decade was so serious as to necessitate a 
new set of policies. The essential feature 
was more active intervention of government 
to make the industrial machine function 

The Beards recognize that this changed 
policy was inaugurated before the Roose- 
velt administration. President Hoover 
broke with tradition in an attempt to start 
the machine once more. He threw the 
strength of the government behind private 
industry, attempting to bolster it by ex- 
panding public works, easing credit re- 
Strictions, and by the activities of such 
agencies as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

The essential difference between the 
Hoover and Roosevelt philosophy was that 
Hoover hoped to create prosperity by the 
“trickle-down” method, whereas the New 
Deal sought to strengthen the economic 
structure by broadening its base at the 
bottom. This program was not revolution- 
ary; in fact, it wrought few really funda- 
mental reforms in the economic system. It 
placed “the credit of the government, that 
is the collective public, under 
tidden private enterprises, by adding bil- 
Hons to the national debt . and by post- 
poning in an effort to avoid, a day of 
reckoning.” 


disaster- 


Despite its many shortcomings and its 
failure to come to grips with the real 
issues, the New Deal program has stirred 
the thoughts of the nation on the basic 
problems of the day. The desire of the 
President, the Beards say, has been to 
resolve the conflict between property rights 
and individual rights and thus strengthen 
the democratic foundations. It is more 
in the realm of thought than of concrete 
action that Mr. Roosevelt has made note- 
worthy achievements, for, whatever may 
happen in the future, we cannot, in the 
opinion of the Beards, return to the 
“golden glow” of the Coolidge era. 

The Bearcs’ book is neither a defense of 
the New Deal nor an outright criticism of 
it. The authors are sympathetic with the 
objectives of the Rooseveltian philosophy, 
but rather skeptical of its results. On the 
matter of foreign policy, they are more 
critical, for they believe that the United 
States should at all costs avoid involvement 
in other people’s wars. The intervention 
of war would have untold consequences 
upon domestic policy. They believe that 
a majority of the people favor this position 
rather than that of the President. ‘“Amer- 
ica in Midpassage” does not undertake to 
give the answers to the questions which 
are in the minds of all thoughtful Ameri- 
cans; it does give an intelligent and critical 
appraisal of the road we have traveled 
during the last decade. 
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XXI. Collier’s 


MONG the mass-circulating maga- 
A zines of the country, Collier’s ranks 
with the most popular. Its two and three 
quarters million circulation is surpassed 
by only that of The Saturday Evening Post 
It is by no means designed for a special 
audience, as are so many of the magazines 
which have been discussed during the last 
few months on this page. In tone and style 
it endeavors to strike the level of the 
average individual, to discuss subjects of 
interest to him, and to print stories which 
ire fast moving and not too psychological 
in nature 

Collier’s has had a varied career during 
its more than half century of existence 
Founded by Peter F. Collier in 1888, it 
was primarily a magazine of reform. It 
struck out against evil and corruption, ex- 
posing many of the abuses of the large 
corporations. It cried out against the 
reactionary politicians. But reform was a 
popular subject in those days, and the 
circulation of Collier’s mounted constantly 

Upon the death of Peter Collier, the 
magazine fell upon evil days. Control 
passed into the hands of his son, who 
was little interested in his father’s publish- 
ing venture. The magazine went heavily in 
debt; in fact, in 1919, shortly after the 
younger Collier’s death, it was taken over 
by the Crowell Publishing Company for its 
debts. This marks the beginning of the 
Collier’s as we know it today. 

The man who has been largely responsible 
for the later success of Collier’s as a 
publishing venture is Thomas Hambly 
Beck, listed as “editorial director” of the 
magazine. His personality has played a 
dominant role in the development of the 
publication. But it was difficult to find an 
editor who could make it “click,” and 
until 1924, there was a rapid succession of 
editors. The man who did last in the 
editor’s chair was William Ludlow Chen- 
ery, who still holds the position. 

The idea behind the directing lights of 
Collier’s is to give the readers a variety of 
material which will be easily read and 
assimilated. A perusal of any issue of the 
magazine will show that it has adhered to 
this formula. Each issue contains three 
or four articles of a public or general in- 
terest; articles on current political, eco- 
nomic, social, or international interest, ar- 
ticles dealing with prominent personalities 
in public life or on the stage or screen. 


There are three short stories and two serials 
The entire magazine is copiously illustrated. 
with drawings, photographs, 
sprinkling of cartoons 

The editorial policy of Collier’s is far 
more liberal than that of its rival, The 
Saturday Evening Post. Whereas the Post 
generally represents the point of view of 
the business interests and is highly critica] 
of any government program which is not 
supported by the 
Collier’s adopts a liberal tone. At 
times it has critical of the present 
1dministration, but its attitude is one of 


and a generous 


business community. 
more 


been 


friendliness. For the most part, how- 
ever, its single editorial takes a common- 
sense stand on public problems. They are 


written in a vigorous style, designed to put 
across one or two outstanding points. <A 
recent editorial, for example, makes a 
strong appeal against “merchants of hate.” 

But Collier’s is more interested in enter- 
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TIONAL WEEKLY 


(Reproduced by courtesy of Collier’s.) 


taining and holding the attention of its 
mass readers than it is in converting them 
to any cause. For that reason, its editorial 
policy is of secondary importance to the 
general articles and fictional matter which 
appear in its pages. The reader will find 
much of value in the timely articles which 
appear; he will acquire a considerable fund 
of information, and he will be entertained 
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“The Role of Government in Public 
Discussion,” by Ralph C. Roper and 
John W. Studebaker. Forum, May 1939, 
pp. 277-281. 

In this debate Mr. Roper opposes a govern- 
ment-sponsored program of public forums. He 
believes that such a plan would eventually lead 








to the suppression of free speech and would 
pave the way for a dictatorship. Mr. Stude- 
baker, as commissioner of education, defends a 
government-supported series of public forums. 
He believes that this is one concrete way that 
the government can educate people to fuller 
participation in democracy. He emphasizes 
the fact that all sides would be presented in 
such a forum just as in a private one. 


“Arabs, Jews, and _ Britishers,”’ by 
Albert Viton, Asia, May 1939, pp. 269- 
271. 

This writer gives an inside view of the 


Round Table Conference held in London over 
the Palestine problem. Mr. Viton feels that 
the British have stalled off any reasonable set- 
tlement of the problem during the conference, 
have sold out the Jewish population, and have 
given in to Arab violence—all to further 
British imperial interests. 

“After the New Deal,” by George 
Soule. The New Republic, May 17, 1939, 
pp. 35-38. 

In the first of a series of articles by noted 
men suggesting methods of getting the United 
States out of its economic depression, George 
Soule warns us that hatred of Naziism and con- 


centration on armaments will not solve our 
difficulties. He believes that our present plan 
of rearmament is only an imitation of dicta- 
torship methods and may lead us in the same 
direction. He thinks that we might better 
spend our energy and money on a construc- 
tive program to make the people secure from 
unemployment and disease. 

“Democracy’s Crisis in France,” by 
Herve Schwedersky and John McJennett. 
Harpers, May 1939, pp. 617-628. 

The reason France gave in during the 
Munich crisis, say these writers, was chiefly 
because of internal weakness and the failure 
of democracy in France. Tracing the root of 
France’s troubles to a series of financial diffi- 
culties and political bungling after the World 
War, these writers believe that the nation is 
now fighting for time to rebuild her economic 
structure. They point out that France offers 
a good example to America. 

“Euthanasia: To Be or Not To Be,” 
by Foster Kennedy, M.D., Collier's, May 
20, 1939, pp. 15-16, 57-58. 

In dealing with the controversial subject 
of “mercy killing’ (euthanasia) this noted 
doctor takes his position as opposed to the 
legalization of such steps in any case in which 
the person has ever been well. He does be- 
lieve, however, that doctors should use eutha- 
nasia in cases of creatures born hopelessly de- 
fective in mind or body to relieve them of a 
life of pain. 
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MEDITERRANEAN LANDS FIGURE HEAVILY IN THE EUROPEAN BALANCE OF POWER 


Major Powers of Europe Vie for 
Support and Aid from Arab World 


(Continued from page 1) 


lived there. and they constitute a majority 
anyway. In 1915 they were given a prom- 
ise similar to that made by Lord Balfour 
to the Jews. They were told that if they 
helped England drive Turkey out of the 
land, Palestine would belong to them. Both 
promises could not be kept. 


Deeper Reasons 

To discover why the British chose to 
break their promise to the Jews rather 
than the one to the Arabs, one must look 
deeper. Some commentators have noted a 
similarity between the Palestine White 
Paper and the report of Lord Runciman on 
the state of affairs in Czecho-Slovakia last 
summer. Lord Runciman’s report, it will 
be remembered, glossed over the activities 
of the German Nazis in Czecho-Slovakia 
and dealt harshly with the Czechs—thus 
paving the way for the Munich agreement 
and the subsequent dismemberment of the 
Czech state into vassalage to Germany. 
This was done—not because the Czechs did 
not have a just cause—but to avoid a 
European war. 

Thus with the Palestine decision, the 
Jews do not seem to have been abandoned 
because their cause is less just or because 
their needs are less pressing than the 
Arabs’. The decision was a political one. 
In making it, the British officials allowed 
their eyes to stray far beyond Palestine 
into the remote desert hinterlands where 
the Arabs of Syria, Iraq, Transjordania, 
the Arabian peninsula, Egypt, Libya, Tu- 


nisia, and Algeria were watching the situa- 
tion with alert interest. These Arabs are 
the very center of the Moslem world. They 
are blood brothers of the Palestine Arabs, 
and they are Moslems. Whereas there are 
only some 15,000,000 Jews in the world— 
a minority in every state in which they 
live, there are more than 235,000,000 Mos- 
lems, constituting nearly an eighth of the 
world’s population. In a militant majority 
in North Africa, Palestine, Transjordania, 
Arabia, Yemen, Aden, Hejaz, Iraq, Af- 
ghanistan, Turkey, and Albania, the Mos- 
lems occupy lands extending from Nigeria 
into the heart of Asiatic Russia; from the 
Balkans south to Mozambique and Mada- 
gascar; from the Atlantic Ocean east to 
Java, Borneo, and Sumatra in the East 
Indies. There are Moslems in central In- 
dia, in northwest China, in Burma, and the 
Malay states. 


The Moslem World 


The Moslems of today do not constitute 
the great force that they were five centuries 
ago when their victorious armies were bat- 
tering almost at the very gates of Vienna 
in the east, and almost at the French 
Pyrenees frontier in the west. The dy- 
namic force of the religion founded by the 
prophet Mohammed in the seventh cen- 
tury has subsided. The Moslems (or Mo- 
hammedans, Mahometans, or Mussolmans 
as they are variously called) are today 
confined more or less to that broad strip 
of land across North Africa and southern 


Asia which contains a 
large area of parched 
desert and semi-deserts. 


This is particularly true 
of the Arabs. With the 
exception of a few strips 
of fertile lands, they are 
confined to the edges of 
such great blazing wastes 


as the Sahara, Nubian, 
Syrian, and Libyan 
deserts. 

These Mohammedan 


lands are so poor in vital 
raw materials as to rule 
out any possibility that 
any single industrial 
power could rise any- 
where in their area, with 
the possible exception of 
Turkey. It is true that 
there are very important 
petroleum deposits in 
Iraq and around the Per- 
sian gulf, as well as in the Caspian regions 
of the Soviet Union. It is true also that 
Egypt, the Caucasus region, and Tunisia 
produce some manganese, and that there 
are large deposits of phosphate in Egypt, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco; but other 
important metals are produced only in 
negligible quantities or not at all. With 
the exception of tobacco and cotton (two 
important crops), and of the three minerals 
mentioned above, the chief products of 
the Arab world remain much the same as 
those of Mohammed’s time—corn, barley, 
wheat, salt, dates, figs, olives, sheep. 


Religious Fanaticism 


The most formidable characteristic of 
the Moslems is the nature of their religion. 
Islam, as it is called—the submission of 
one’s own will to the will of Allah—is 
more than a mere set of religious ideas. It 
is a great force; it sets up a legal system; 
it functions as a political power, and some- 
thing in it has gripped and held the im- 
agination of black, yellow, and brown peo- 
ples for 13 centuries. The Moslems may 
be divided into several hundred religious 
sects (although Moslem theologians de- 
clare that there are only 73), they may live 
separated by borders drawn by foreign 
powers, and in lands under the various 
flags of England, France, Spain, Italy, 
China, tne Soviet Union, and other smaller 
states, but Islam remains to most of them 
the greatest moving force of their lives. 
Islamic sects, such as the three largest 
ones—the Sunnites, Shiites, and the Kha- 
warij—may not be able to agree among 
themselves upon religious precepts, but let 
a Christian, a Hindu, or a Jew attempt to 
intervene, and he soon faces a united front. 





What Are the Job Opportunities in Your Community? 


FN prenoned suitable for the summer 
months is a study of employment op- 
portunities in the community. A student 
who works at this project may have the 
double purpose of gaining experience in 
the study of important public problems 
and also of gaining information which will 
help him in the choice of a vocation. A 
student may work at this project by him- 
self, but better results will be obtained if a 
group of them work together. 

If you set out to obtain as many facts 
as you can about the jobs which are avail- 
able in your community you should think 
first about the sources of your information. 
If there is a branch of the United States 
Employment Service in your town, city, or 
county, get acquainted with those in charge 
of it. These offices have records showing 
the number who are unemployed in each 
occupation of the community. They have 
information about the demands for help 
which come from various quarters. They 
know where the most promising possibili- 
ties of employment are to be found. If you 
inquire, you may obtain this information. 
Find out also the extent to which the 
United States Employment Service co- 
operates with your high school. 

You should not stop with the federal 
employment office, however, but should 
talk with the heads or personnel officers 
of the most important local business 


establishments. Talk also with the lead- 
ers of the labor unions. Find out from 
the personnel officers of the business 


houses and frorn the union officials about 
the kind of jobs which are being filled, 
about the nature of the work in the dif- 
ferent occupations, the hours of labor, the 
wages which are paid, and the chances of 
promotion. 

You will do well to talk also with the 
officers of other organizations in your town 
or city. Interview the officers of the 
Chamber of Commerce, or the Rotary, 
Lions, and Kiwanis clubs. If there is in 
your town a chapter of the League of 
Women Voters, find out whether that or- 


ganization has a committee which looks 
after employment opportunities for young 
people. 

These organizations can be very help- 
ful to young people in giving them a real- 
istic picture of what may or may not be 
done in the way of getting jobs. They will 
also give young men and women a real- 
istic idea of what is required if one is to 
enter the vocational life of the community 
with hopes of success. The students who 
engage in this study may find a great deal 
about employment opportunities by watch- 
ing the “want ads” in the local news- 
papers, so as to find out as a matter of 
cold fact which positions are calling for 
help. After you have studied the 
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MANY HIGH SCHOOLS HAVE ESTABLISHED PLACEMENT 
BUREAUS TO HELP STUDENTS FIND JOBS 


“want ads’ go to the want ad 
department of the newspaper and 
ask about the responses which 
come in to the different kinds of 
ads. The manager of the depart- 
ment may be asked such a ques- 
tion as this: ‘“‘We find that a num- 
ber of ads have appeared recently 
calling for office machine opera- 
tors. When an ad of that kind ap- 
pears do many applicants respond? 
Do the employers receive more 
applications than they have jobs, 
or do they find it hard to fill the 
positions?” These are the types 
of questions to ask. 





For some years the European powers 
have recognized the existence of an explo- 
sive force in Islam and attempted to divert 
it to suit their own individual ends. Dur- 
ing the World War, for instance, Germany 
tried to cripple the British by using the 
forces of their Turkish ally, to push south- 
ward along the eastern shore of the Medi- 
terranean toward the Suez Canal. This the 
British countered by arousing the Arabs of 
the region against Turkey, which then con- 
trolled Arab lands, and stopped the advance 
toward Suez. Thus two Moslem peoples 
fought against one another on opposite 
sides of the European war. But the Arabs 
thought they were fighting for their inde- 
pendence, for such they were promised by 
Britain in 1915, and the Turks were fight- 
ing primarily in defense of their empire. 

Ever since the close of the World War, a 
curious reversal of the situation has been 
shaping itself. First of all, the fighting in 
the Near East and the Arab ambitions for 
independence profoundly stirred the Mos- 
lem peoples. A great wave of religious ana 
nationalist fervor seemed to sweep over 
North Africa and southwestern Asia, and 
people began to talk excitedly of a great 
Moslem movement. There was bitter dis- 
appointment among the Arabs when it be- 
came apparent that Britain and France 
were going to break pledges of independ- 
ence, and take over many of the lands 
formerly belonging to Turkey. A series of 
bloody uprisings began almost at once. 
Afghans fought the British on India’s wild 
Northwest Frontier; the Senussi fought the 
Italians in Libya; in a war that came dan- 
gerously close to success, the Riffs under 
Abd El Krim fought both Spain and 
France in the Moroccos; Syrian Arabs en- 
gaged the French, while across the border 
to the south, the Arabs of Palestine cam- 
paigned against both Jews and British. 


Pan-Arab Movement 


A great Pan-Arab, or Pan-Islam move- 
ment was expected by many Moslems. A 
great leader would appear somewhere in 
the desert fringes, and Moslem priests 
would know him by a sign. He would raise 
a banner to which all Moslem peoples would 
flock to reclaim Islam from the control of 
foreigners. Some thought that Ibn Saud, 
the strong and intelligent king of Saudi, 
Arabia, might lead such a movement. 
Others favored the Grand Mufti of Jeru- 
salem, a religious fanatic with great politi- 
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AN EXTREMIST ARAB LEADER ADDRESSES A CROWD 
OF FOLLOWERS IN DAMASCUS, SYRIA 


cal influence. Still other leaders were 
considered from time to time, but the Mos- 
lems failed to agree, and so far no leader 
has appeared, and the Pan-Islam move- 
ment has come to little. 

When Mussolini and Hitler arose to 
challenge Great Britain and France as the 
masters of Europe, however, they dis- 
covered that the Moslem situation con- 
tained a number of interesting possibili- 
ties for them. They noted that a very large 
area of Moslem lands was held either di- 
rectly by Great Britain and France, such 
as French Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia; 
under mandate, such as Palestine, and 
Syria; or bound by a series of intricate 
trade treaties and alliances in the manner 

(Concluded on page 6, column 3) 
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HARLAN MINERS GO TO WORK 
In Harlan, Kentucky, miners, protected by the guns of National Guardsmen, ride their car into the shaft of a mine 
Between 1,100 and 1,200 National Guardsmen are on duty in Harlan County which has in the past been the scene of 
bitter and bloody labor warfare. 








DOMESTIC 
Royal Visitors 


The nation’s capital is getting everything 
in readiness for the forthcoming visit of 
England’s monarchs, which will take place 
June 8 and 9. At the White House, maids are 
putting up new curtains and giving the royal 




















couple’s quarters a thorough cleaning. The 
favored few Washingtonians who have been 
invited to the garden party at the British 


Embassy are brushing up on their etiquette. 
Army chiefs are checking over the soldiers, 
the airplanes, and the tanks which will take 
part in the parade to welcome King George 
and Queen Elizabeth. 

Like Washington the king 
and queen will visit the Lincoln Memoria! 
and the Washington Monument, the Capitol 
and Mount Vernon, Arlington Cemetery and 
Rock Creek Park. But the highlights of the 
trip will be the garden party, a dinner at the 
White House, and another dinner at the 
British Embassy. From the capital, King 
George and Queen Elizabeth will go to New 
York for a day, during which they will visit 
the World’s Fair, and then will spend a day 
with the President and Mrs. Roosevelt at 


Hyde Park. 


Idle Dollars 


The federal government’s “monopoly com- 
mittee’ has started to investigate a problem 
which, according to many economists, must 
be solved before there will ever be any great 
improvement in business, and before unem- 
ployment will ever decrease to any consider- 
able extent. This is the problem of “idle 
money”—of money which is saved but not 
invested. Walter Lippmann, discussing it re- 
cently, wrote: 


most visitors, 


If the income received by the people is not 
spent, or invested (which is another form of 
spending), then the unspent income will produce 
unemployment of labor and capital. This must 
be true. If Smith earns $100 and spends only 
$70, saving the other $30, and if then he does 
not invest his savings but buries them in the 
garden or in his bank, there are $30 less in the 
market demanding goods for labor and capital 
to produce. The problem of recovery is, there- 
fore, how to induce Smith to spend or invest the 
$30 he has saved. This is not New Deal eco- 
nomics or Wall Street economics, Democratic eco- 
nomics or Republican. It is the central economic 
truth on which everyone is agreed who is discus- 
sing the matter at all. 


It is a well-known fact that millions of 
“Smiths” have not been investing their money. 
During the years from 1923 to 1929, an 
average of 18 billion dollars a year was in- 
vested. But during the worst years of the de- 
pression, the amount fell as low as three 
billion. It has risen considerably since 
then, but it is still not up to its predepres- 
sion figure. As President Roosevelt put it: 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the dollars which the American people save 
each year are not finding their way back into 
productive enterprise in sufficient volume to 


turning over at 
about full 


keep our economic machine 
the rate required to bring 
ployment.” 

Why is more money not being invested? 
Banks and insurance companies and other 
savings agencies are full of it. Some people 
have charged that businessmen, who control 
these savings, are deliberately holding back 
so that the country will have hard times and 
the voters will turn against President Roose- 
velt. But that theory is not very widely be- 
lieved 

The truth of the matter seems to be that 
investors just do not see any opportunities to 
make as much profit on their money as they 
think they should Critics of the 
Roosevelt administration that it is the 
fault of the government, that taxes are so 
and that the government regulates 
business so strictly that no one can make 
profits. But this, too, is a theory over which 
there is much argument. 
to Lelieve that the nation has reached a period 
when it is not expanding so rapidly as it 
once did, when new industries (such as the 
automobile and radio) are not growing up as 
they did in the 1920's 


em- 


receive 


say 


heavy 


Most people seem 


It is a very complicated problem, and one 
which will not be solved by any single in- 
vestigation. But the monopoly committee 


is gathering much valuable information on 
the problem, from expert economists and high- 
ranking businessmen, and_ this 

may lead to a solution eventually 


Transatlantic Triumph 

The 
North America and Europe became a reality 
last week when Pan American’s giant Yankee 
Clipper made the first flight from New York 
to Marseille, France, carrying more than 
100,000 pieces of mail. With a crew of 14 
men, the 42-ton flying boat took off from 
Port Washington, New York, on Saturday, 
May 20, and arrived in Marseille late Sunday. 

The Yankee Clipper’s sister ship, the 
Atlantic Clipper, was scheduled to make the 
second flight last week end, leaving New 
York on Saturday. In a few days, the third 
of the Clippers, being built in the 
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plant at Seattle, is expected to arrive in the 
East, will for 

The flights are being made over the 
southern with stops at the Azores 
Islands and Lisbon, Portugal, en route to 
Marseille. The northern 
Newfoundland and Ireland 


and soon be ready service 
first 
route 
route, by way of 
will be used later. 

Pan American plans to have passenger serv- 
ice started by July 1 The tickets for a 
transatlantic flight are expected to sell for 
$350 to $400, and Pan American already has 
a passenger list of hundred 
The company plans to make two round trips 
a week. The planes will carry only 35 pas- 
sengers on their transatlantic flights, although 
they are built to accommodate 74. 


ADR te Travel 


President Roosevelt is planning a 
country trip, tentatively scheduled to 
about June 15, which will take him to Cali- 
fornia and the San Francisco Exposition. 
The exact time of the journey will depend on 
some extent; if the legislators 


several persons 


cross- 


begin 


Congress to 


indicate that they may adjourn late in June, 
while the President would be away, he may 
postpone the trip until after they leave Wash- 





ACME 


MAILOMAT 


This ingenious machine has been designed for the Post 

Office Department. You place a letter in the slot, twist 

a dial, and automatically the amount of postage required 

depending on weight) is registered. Then you place the 

proper coin or coins (from one to 60 cents) in the ma- 

chine, and the letter is automatically stamped, cancelled, 
and is ready to speed on its way. 


back to the 


will 
capital before Congress departs. 


ington. Otherwise, he get 

These cross-country jaunts are almost an- 
nual affairs with the President; he has made 
one nearly every year during his two admin- 
istrations. He believes that it is a good idea 
for a chief executive to get away from Wash- 
ington, to talk to people from all 
of the country, and to see what is going on 
throughout the nation. 
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This particular trip has a specific purpose 
however, according to some observers, The 
believe that the President plans to defen 
his foreign policy in speeches along the way 
—particularly in California, veterar 
senator, Hiram Johnson, has been most crit. 
ical of the President’s methods of 
with foreign affairs. 


Argentine Beef 


When the United States navy went shop. 
ping for 48,000 pounds of canned beef tr. 
cently, it found that the lowest price on 
American beef was 24 cents, while canne 
beef could be bought from Argentine com. 
panies for 16 cents—even though the Argen- 
tine packers must pay six cents duty on each 
pound. Furthermore, it found that Argep- 
tine canned beef is much tastier than the 
American product, because the Argentine 
companies use better cuts of meat—cuts 
which Americans sell fresh or grind up inte 
hamburger. 


W hose 





dealing 


There is a bill before Congress, however 
which that American _ beej 
should be purchased by the navy. This bill 
is sponsored by legislators from the westerm 
cattle-raising countries. At a_ recent press 
conference, President Roosevelt _ protested 
vigorously against the bill. He said that as 
long as Argentine beef is cheaper and better 
than American, the navy should be 
to purchase it 


provides only 


allowed 


This statement brought a storm of criticism 
from western senators and congressmen. The 
48,000-pound order which brought on the 
dispute is a trivial matter in itself. In 
comparison to this country’s beef sales, 48- 
000 pounds of canned beef are as one ham 
burger to 15,000 steers. But the western group 
objects to the principle of the thing. 

There was a purpose behind the President’ 
action, however, other than that of securing 
better and cheaper beef for the navy. One 
of the sore spots in our relations with Ar 
gentina is that we do not allow Argentine 
fresh meat to be shipped into the United 
States. The Argentines resent this, and it 
thought that the President’s statement wa 
intended to soothe their ruffled feelings. 


Bloody Harlan Again 
Although the great majority of the nation’ 
coal-mine owners signed a contract with the 
United Mine Workers of America, and thus 
ended a six-weeks deadlock, a few owners 2 


southern regions refused to sign (see THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, May 22, 1939). The 
outstanding example was Harlan County, 


Kentucky, which has long been notorious fot 
the bitterness and violence of its disputes 
between employers and miners. 

Twenty-five of Harlan’s 42 mines begat 
operating without a union contract. and 
Governor Chandler of Kentucky sent National 
Guardsmen into the county to maintain ordet 
and see to it that those men who wished to 
work were not kept from doing so by union 
sympathizers. But most of the miners, mem- 
bers of the UMWA, went on strike and joined 
the heavy picket lines which surrounded the 
mines. They resented the governor’s action 
in sending the soldiers, claiming that he wa 
favoring the mine owners. 


Fist fights broke out there; 
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RFORC IN PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 
«attered shots were exchanged between 
miners and soldiers, although no one had 


been fatally injured as this paper went to 
press. The situation is very tense, however, 
and it is difficult to see how an outbreak can 
» avoided. UMWA officials insist that the 
Harlan owners must sign the contract to which 
ther owners all over the country have agreed. 
But the Harlan owners refuse to accept it. 
Harlan County is thoroughly familiar with 
such disputes. Gun battles were frequent 
during the days when the union was first 
getting established there. Things were so bad 
that the country earned the nickname of 
‘Bloody Harlan’”—and it seems to be living 
up to its reputation 


FOREIGN 
League Council Session 


It was in an atmosphere of dejection that 
representatives to the 105th session of the 
League of Nations Council gathered in Geneva 
last Monday (May 22). Composed of 15 League 
states, of which four are permanent members, 
the Council must meet each year in January, 
May. and September. Thus the session was 
purely The agenda, or program, 
was the shortest in history, containing only 
11 items Of these. only a few were 
than routine. There was an appeal 
from former King Zog, asking for a restora- 

Albania and his throne. There was 
the long-standing appeal from China for 
establishment of an international commission 
sanctions against Japan. Since 
neither of these expected, 
their presence on the agenda did little more 
than remind Council members of the depths 
to which the League prestige had fallen. 

Since January 1, 1938, no less than 15 na- 
tions have withdrawn, or given notice of 
intention to withdraw, from the League. So 
great has been the loss in annual dues, that 
4 20 per cent cut in League expenses last 
December is now being supplemented by still 
further reduction. 

More important than any of the items on 
the agenda were three other developments, 
ill taking place on the same day. Side by 
‘ide with the Council session in Geneva, the 
foreign ministers of Britain and France were 
arrying on the long negotiations with Ivan 
Maisky, Soviet ambassador to London, over 
mutual cooperation. Reports indicated that 
Britain had almost reached the point of 
yielding to Soviet demands for an open 
military alliance. In Berlin, German and 
Italian officials signed the 10-year military 
alliance announced several weeks previously. 
In Danzig, the free city which is theoretically 
governed by the League of Nations through 
its high commissioner, blood had already 
been drawn in a riot between Germans and 
Poles. Both Germany and Poland were de- 
manding apologies of each other, and the 
Situation added little to the comfort of the 
105th Council session. 
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Test Case in Amoy 


Nearly 100 years ago, in 1842, the Manchu 
f0vernment of China was forced by Great 


foreigners— 
Ningpo, and 


Britain to five 
Canton, Amoy, Shanghai 
chow. In these “treaty 
have live, set up 
mercantile establishments, and carry on their 
trade unmolested by the various governments 
of China. 
been marked off, ruled and policed by joint 
administrations of foreign 


open ports to 
Foo- 
so-called ports” 


foreigners been free to 


In most cases special areas have 


powers, or by 
single foreign powers. The most important 


of these have been the two foreign settle- 
ments of Shanghai, the International Settle- 
ment, and the French Concession. British 
French. Germans, Americans, and Japanese 


have all made use of these settlements and 
protected them with marines and warships. 

Ever since Japan launched upon the pres- 
ent war against China, the foreign 
(Great Britain, France, and the United States 
in particular) have wondered whether Japan 
would try to move against the special areas 
in the five treaty ports. On May 12, when 
150 Japanese marines landed in Kulagnsu, 
an island in the port of Amoy reserved for 
foreign traders, and declared martial law, the 
western powers were quick to see that an 
open test case had at last been made. Ac- 
cordingly, British, French, and American war- 


powers 
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TO THE LEAGUE 
At the New York World’s Fair a League of Nations Build- 


ing has been erected. It contains exhibits showing the 

many valuable services which the League, despite its re- 

verses, performs. The 105th session of the Council met in 
Geneva a few days ago. 


ships were immediately sent to Amoy where 
they landed marines on Kulagnsu. Westerners 
in China held their breath for a few hours, 


but the tension melted for the time being 
when Japanese forces were withdrawn. 


Souiel Automotiles 


In the United States there are 130,000,000 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 


SUEZ 


The flat stream connecting the Mediterranean and 


the Red Seas is a profitable business venture to the nations which 


hold a controlling interest. 


000 people, but only 700,000 automobiles. 


The chief problem of the Soviets, it might 
thus seem, would be that of getting more 
autos. Actually, however, the most acute 


motor problem in Russia is what to do with 
the cars now on hand. 

The present state of the automobile and 
its associated industries in Russia reveals 
the difficulties facing any country which tries 
to industrialize itself with great rapidity. 
First of all, there are very few roads in the 
Soviet Union which can compare even with 
ordinary roads over here, and there are no 
roads on a par with the express highways of 
the United States, Germany, and Great Brit- 
ain. The bad state of most Russian roads 
soon reacts upon the cars. Pravda, an official 
government paper, recently stated that only 


three per cent of the Soviet drivers can 
be called first class, about 11 per cent are 
second class, while the remaining 86 per 


cent range in considerably lower classes. What 
makes the problem really acute. however, 
is the lack of repair stations. ‘“‘There is not 
a single well-equipped repair station in the 
Soviet Union,” Pravda stated, ‘and cars must 
be brought from as far as Kazakhstan and 
Western Siberia to Moscow” repairs. 


Dispute Ouer Suez 

Although in appearance it is little 
than a muddy ditch running 104 miles from 
the Mediterranean south through flat and 
monotonous semidesert lands to the head of 
the Red Sea, the Suez Canal is one of the 
most important waterways in the world. 
Every industrial nation in Europe uses it as 
a short cut to the important markets and 
sources of raw materials in the Far East. 
It is vital to England and France as part of 
the empire lifelines to the east. Together 
with Egypt, these countries have controlled 
it ever since 1875 when Great Britain pur- 
chased the shares in the canal held by the 
Khedive Ismail. 

But the Suez Canal is also important to 
Italy, and today it forms the basis of one of 
Mussolini’s chief grievances against France 


for 
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people and over 30,000,000 automobiles. and England. Mussolini would like to have 
In the Soviet Union there are nearly 175,000,- the canal for purely strategic reasons, of 
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course, for thus he could become undisputed 
master of the Mediterranean. 

rhe Italian grievances, however, concern 
Britain’s financial policy. The Suez Canal 
cost about $80,000,000 to build, an amount 
considerably less than the $375,000,000 cost 
of the Panama Canal. In addition, it 
about 15 per cent to maintain 
good condition than it does the Panama 
Yet the tolls average about 25 per cent 
higher through the Suez Canal than they do 
through the Panama Canal. These high tolls 
have turned over great profits to the British 
government. Amounting to 70 per cent at 
times, the average annual return from 1935 to 
1938 was 53 per cent. Upon its original in- 
vestment of $20.000.000 in the canal shares, 
Britain has realized a profit of $300,000,000, 
and the shares today are worth about $275.- 
000,000. Thus the investment has paid for it- 
self about 44 times. 


Angentin e Proklems 


While some people in the United States 
are engaged in discussing whether or not their 
navy should purchase Argentine canned beef, 
the government of Argentina is looking 
anxiously around in search of markets to 
dispose of even more of its products. Argen- 
tina, although economically the strongest and 
most nation in South America 
does not have—and perhaps never can have 

a balanced internal economy. Its prosperity 
depends upon the sales of its principal prod- 
ucts abroad—livestock, meats, grain, flax, 
wool. It produces more than it needs 
of all of these commodities—a great deal more 
Such important things as automobiles, tex- 
tiles, farm machinery, aircraft, structural steel, 
ships, and machine tools, on the other hand, 
it must import from abroad. And it can 
do this only as long as Argentine credit stand- 
ards are maintained abroad by a steady flow 
of exports. 

Two years ago the Argentine Republic 
was selling more goods both to the United 
States and to Great Britain that it was pur- 
chasing from them. Argentina enjoyed what 
is known as a “favorable” balance of ex- 
ports over imports in all her foreign trade. 
But by the beginning of this year, the situa- 
tion had reversed itself. The British trade 
balance had been reduced by half, and was 
dropping rapidly. By January 1, the favorable 
trade balance of $13,600,000 with the United 
States in 1937, had dropped to a deficit of 
$42,300,000. Trade with the United States had 
dropped so far, in fact, that Germany had 
moved into second place among the Argen- 
tine’s largest customers. What was worse. 
the national debt had reached the billion-dol- 
lar mark, and 200,000,000 bushels of Argen- 
tine wheat went begging for lack of a market. 

In this situation it may readily be seen why 
the Argentine government has to act primarily 
as a sales force for Argentine products. It 
now fears that British and North Americak 
markets are being closed to Argentine exports. 
With its foreign policy tightly bound to ex- 
port markets, Argentina has indicated that it 
will reach the best agreement it can with 
Italy and Germany if Great Britain and the 
United States will not buy Argentine products. 
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WAITING TO GO TO THE NEW WORLD 


Immigrants to the United States have been drawn from many nations 


Here is a group of them waiting 


to come to this country 











Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 

















The Immigrant’s Contribution to American Life 


O influence, throughout our history, 
has been more decisive in determining 
the character of American civilization than 
the immigrant. The effect of immigration 
has been highly important in all aspects of 
our national life; in shaping the economic 
development of the country, in influencing 
the political institutions, in determining the 
cultural temper of the people. From the 
earliest days of our history, the immigrant 
has played such an important role in our 
national life that it is impossible to con- 
sider the cultural and 
economic de velop- 
ment of the nation 
without giving due re- 
gard to his contribu- 
tion 
Every country in 
the world contributed 
to making the “Amer- 
ican” race of the pres- 
ent. Between 1829 
and 1936, almost six 
million Germans 
came to this country. 
Four and one-half million Irishmen, four 
and one-half million Italians, four million 
Austrians and Hungarians, three million 
Russians, three million Canadians, two and 
one-half million Englishmen, and two mil- 
lion Norwegians and Swedes have made 
their homes here. All the other nations of 
the world have, in smaller numbers, made 
their contribution to the great “melting 
pot” that is America. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Two Primary Reasons 

The English families which came in such 
large numbers to settle in this country 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies were not the only foreigners to seek 
homes here. The Dutch settled on Man- 
hattan Island, and near what is now AIl- 
bany, New York. Swedes and Finns 
cleared farms along the Delaware River. 
French Huguenots settled in Massachusetts 
and North Carolina, while fur traders ex- 
plored the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi 
valleys. Scotchmen built homes in Penn- 
sylvania, in South Carolina, and in Georgia, 
while Germans settled in Pennsylvania and 
New York. 

Behind the great migration of peoples 
across the waters stand two primary con- 
siderations. The motives for the epoch- 
making immigration of the entire nine- 
teenth century and early part of the twen- 
tieth were both political and economic. 
The American nation came into being 
largely as a result of the political oppres- 
sion of foreign lands, and it was only 
natural that it should become a haven of 
refuge for the oppressed of other coun- 
tries. The spirit behind this mass move- 
ment of peoples is symbolized by the 
Statue of Liberty which stands in New 


York Harbor, and the inscription on its 
base which declares: “Send us your masses 
yearning to be free.” Political refugees, no 
longer able to live in their native lands 
flocked to American shores to take up resi- 
dence and enjoy the freedom guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States 

The second reason behind the great wave 
of immigration was economic. America 
came to be regarded throughout the world 
as the land of opportunity, the land where 
people could earn a decent living and rise 
above their lowly station in life. Unhappy 
economic conditions in Europe and Asia 
such as the famous potato famine in Ire- 
land of 1846-1847, as well as revolutionary 
movements in various countries, caused mil- 
lions of foreigners to come to America 


Great Contribution 


The conditions of immigration were 
favorable, for the United States badly 
needed the foreigners. America was rapidly 
becoming a powerful industrial nation and 
there was need for a larger labor supply 
In 1864, passed “An Act to 
Encourage Immigration” under which im- 
migrants were given permission to assign 
their wages or encumber their lands for 
periods up to 12 months to defray the 
expenses of their passage. The same law 
authorized government officials to aid im- 
migrants by arranging details of transporta- 
tion. The law was repealed in 1868, but 
for several years afterward—until the de- 
pression of 1873—the federal government 
continued to publish official documents con- 
taining information to aid immigrants in 
reaching this country. Many of the states 
set up immigration bureaus and sent agents 
abroad to encourage immigration. 

Private concerns lent their hand at en- 
couraging the immigrant. Railroad and 
steamship companies painted a glowing pic- 
ture of America as the “golden land of 
opportunity.” In addition to these induce- 
ments, as Hacker and Kendrick point out 
in their “The United States Since 1865”: 
‘Transportation was cheap, farm lands were 
to be had for the asking, wages by Euro- 
pean standards were high, there was free- 
dom of religious worship, no military serv- 
ice, no ruling castes, nothing to stand in 
the way of aspiring and ambitious peoples 
who, by work alone, might lift themselves 
out of the social degradation in which 
Europe had kept them for centuries.”’ 

Though immigration has been greatly re- 
stricted by the government since it attained 
its previous peak, the immigrant has left 
an indelible influence upon the character 
of American culture. The customs and tra- 
ditions which have been brought by the 
immigrant have served to enrich the quality 
of our civilization. Many of those who to- 
day, as in times past, have made the great- 
est contribution have come from abroad. 
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Major Powers of Europe Vie for 
Support and Aid from Arab World 


(Concluded from page 


of Egvpt, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Aden, 
Hejaz, Iraq, and Iran. They realized that 
any great Moslem uprising would place 


diffi- 
such an up- 


Britain and France in a 


cult position 


Great most 


particularly if 


rising should coincide with the outbreak 
of a European war 
For some years both Mussolini and 


Hitler have worked to stir up difficulties 
for Britain and France among the Moslems 
When Mussolini took Ethiopia, in 1935, 
he was very careful to favor the Moslems 
against the Christians in all his acts. A 
year later, on a tour of Libya, Mussolini 
went so far as to proclaim himself “protec- 
Islam.” A powerful Italian radio 
station at Bari began to broadcast a violent 
series of anti-British and anti-French pro- 
grams on the one hand, while Italian agents 
obligingly circulated through Arab and 
Moorish possessions of the two demo- 
cratic powers handing out small radios, on 
the other. The difficulties between Jews 
and Arabs in Palestine were exploited for 
all they were worth, and it is no secret 
that revolutionary movements have been 
encouraged in French Morocco, Syria, Tu- 
nisia, and even Egypt as well 


tor of 


Present Conflicts 


Not only have the Italians and Germans 
realized some success in this plan, but re- 
cent developments indicate that they intend, 
if possible, to work it into a strategic move 
to cripple Britain with a lightning blow if 
war should break out in Europe. The re- 
cent visits of General von Brauchitsch 
chief of the German high army command, 
and of General Goering, to Libya, coupled 
with great Italian activity in that region, 
have convinced many observers that Ger- 
many and Italy intend a quick thrust to- 
ward Suez if hostilities should occur. Thus 
they might try to succeed through Libya 
and Egypt, where Germany failed 20 years 
ago through Turkey, Syria, and Palestine 


Some observers feel that if Germany and 
Ttaly could hold Britain and France back 

the west and drive through Egypt to 
the Suez Canal, they would be in a position 
to cripple Britain so 
British would 
this coul! be 
uprising 

Great 


seriously that the 
have to sue for peace. If 
iccompanied by a big Arab 
would be all the more effective 
Britain France bent 
strenuous efforts to protect their positions 
during recent months 
on the defensive at first, they now have 
several advantages First of all, Mus- 
solini’s record in dealing with the 
Moslems has not been good. Italian mas- 
sacres of the Senussi in Libya have not 
been forgotten in the Moslem world. But 
even if they had. Mussolini's recent inva- 
sion of Albania, a predominantly Moslem 
country, with a Moslem king and institu- 
tions, revived such memories, and cast 
some doubt upon Mussolini’s self-appointed 
position of ‘protector of Islam.” The 
decision to sacrifice the Palestine Jews 
rather than to alienate the Arabs any fur- 
ther over Palestine is one of their key 
points, for to thousands of influential 
Arabs, Palestine was a sort of test case of 
the British attitude. Another important 
move on Britain’s part has been to reach 
a mutual defense pact with the government 
of Turkey. Amounting virtually to an 
alliance in the eastern Mediterranean, this 
pact now definitely assures Britain of Turk- 
ish support, and of access to those very 


and have 


Although purely 


own 


important gates to the Black Sea and 

Russia and Rumania—through Istanbul. 
France is concluding a similar pact. 
Whether Britain and France will be 


successful in preventing trouble with the 
Moslems through the Palestine and Turk- 
ish deals is, of course, a question. Both 
the axis powers and the democracies are 
trying to use the Moslems to further their 
own ends. Whether the Moslems will con- 
sent to be so used is still another question. 














Locale Yourself! 


Types of Students and Analysis of Prospects 











Type 


HE type of student whom we shall con- 

sider this week has done good work in 
school, grades have been high. The student 
ranks among the leaders in classroom work, 
in activities, and in general popularity; in- 
terested in reading, in public affairs, in 
music, art. and several cultural activities; 
not trained at the present time for any 
particular kind of work, not good enough 
in cultural activities to make a living at 
them, no especial skills, looks in a general 
way toward the professions but does not 
know whether opportunities exist in them. 

















THE CHOICE OF A CAREER PRESENTS A WEIGHTY 
PROBLEM 


To a boy who belongs to this type our 
counsel is not to give up thought of the 
professions simply because they are over- 
crowded. They are overcrowded, to be 
sure, but so are nearly all trades. If you 
want to go into a profession, if you have 
demonstrated that you are considerably 
above the average in your schoolwork and 
if it is possible for you to go to college, 
you may reasonably aspire to be success- 
ful in a vocation. 

Among the vocations, dentistry at present 
appears to offer the best chances of success 
and good earnings. General medical prac- 
tice is fair, and even for girls there is 
opportunity in public health work. Journal- 
ism is very badly overcrowded and does 


27 


not offer attractive opportunities. 
tecture is poor to fair. In the engineering 
field there are very good opportunities 
in mining and chemical engineering. The 
chances are not so good in mechanical, 
electrical, and civil engineering. Opportu- 
nities in commercial art are better than in 
most vocations. It would be well for the 
young man to examine all these possibilities. 

A girl of this type may look forward to 
teaching. The profession is overcrowded 
but there are opportunities for a teacher 
who is above the average. Public health 
service and pharmacy offer possibilities. 
Perhaps the most attractive of all fields 
is that of the secretary if the girl establishes 
a broad foundation, is willing to study the 
problems of the industry in which she 
works, and is technically highly efficient. 
Home economics offers a good chance for a 
career. 

Whether or not a boy or a girl of this 
type plans to make a career out of cultural 
pursuits, such as music or art, we advise 
that these studies be continued. Even 
though they may not help one make a liv- 
ing, they will help to make life more worth 
while and to make it happier. The pos- 
session of developed artistic talents is 
likely, however, to help one to succeed in 
almost any vocation. 

We advise young women of this type 
to take considerable work in home eco- 
nomics, whether they expect to use it as 
a career or not, and we advise the young 
men to take work in the manual arts. We 
give this advice because each young man 
and woman, whatever his vocation will be, 
will presumably have the responsibilities of 
a home, and these responsibilities can be 
better discharged if there is proficiency in 
performing the duties which must be done 
in any home. 


Archi- 
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Personalities in the News 
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UTSIDE of Mussolini and his son- 
in-law and foreign minister, Count, 
Ciano, there are few men in Italy wo a 


permitted to figure individually as being 


of political importance. One of the best 


known of the lesser figures is Italo Balbo, 
who. as a great aviator and governor of 
Libva. is now in charge of the m: sterious 
but important Italian activities ‘) that 


North African colony 

Born in 1896 in the historic 
Ferrara, Italo Balbo came of a prosperous 
family and as a bov and a young man gained 

reputation as a “hothead.” He was 
very active and interested in politics more 
for excitement than for idealism or per- 
sonal gain. Reckless and daring, he fought 
in the Alps during the war, after which he 
found an outlet for his quest for excite- 
ment in Mussolini's then rising Fascist 
party. In 1919 he joined with Mussolini 
in forming units, and only three years later, 
at the age of 26, he took part in the famous 
‘march on Rome” as a Fascist militia gen- 
eral, thus becoming a member of the now- 
honored Quadrumvirs—that group of men 
who actually participated in the march. 

When Mussolini began to reorganize the 
Italian government he appointed Balbo 
first undersecretary of national economy, 
and then to the corresponding office in the 
aviation ministry. It was in this office that 


( ity of 


Balbo began to solidify his position. He 
began to appear in the headlines. In 1933 
he became known to the world as com- 


mander of the Italian air squadron which 
flew to the Chicago World’s Fair. In 
reward for this successful flight, Mussolini 
appointed him a marshal in the air corps. 
In that same year Mussolini also ap- 
pointed him governor general of Libya. 
It is not certain whether this was a further 
promotion, or whether it was done to get 
him out of Italy where he may have been 
becoming too well known. Whatever the 
reason may have been, Balbo has con- 
tinued to remain an important figure, par- 
ticularly recently as the interest in Libya 
has increased. An active man with alert 
black beard, and a fondness for 
white uniforms, Balbo is one of the most 
picturesque figures in Italian politics 


eyes, a 


LTHOUGH the British government 
has acted in a manner favorable to 
the Arabs in the Palestine dispute, it has 
ruled that Haj Amin El Husseini, former 
Mufti of Jerusalem and leader of the 





ITALO BALBO 


Arab movement, may not return to the 
Holy Land from his present exile. The 
British consider him far too dangerous a 
man to be allowed to exercise his talents 
in Palestine. 

Haj Amin El Husseini was born 46 
years ago into an Arab family which was 
then important, but which since has be- 
come the most powerful Arab family in the 
Near East. Belonging to a minor branch 
of the Husseini, Haj Amin felt the pinch 
of poverty in his younger days and man- 
aged only with some difficulty to get 
through the Moslem University at Cairo. 
During the war he fought in the Turkish 
army against the British, but when the 


Turkish empire collapsed and he found 
himself unemployed and_ penniless, he 
turned to the British and secured a minor 
as clerk in the administration of 
Jerusalem. 

In this position he embarked upon his 
remarkable career as an anti-British and 
anti-Jewish revolutionist. Forced to flee 
from a 10-year prison sentence in 1920, 
he was soon pardoned because of his family 
connections, and later the British 
helped him into high political office—that 
of the Mufti of Jerusalem Oddly enough 
the man who pardoned him and _ aided 
him in his rise to power was both a Britisher 
and a Jew—Viscount Samuel, the Palestine 
high commissioner. Although he thought 
that he was executing a clever political 
move, his aid to Husseini proved a bad 
mistake. 

As Mufti of Jerusalem, Husseini used 
his great political and religious powers to 
engineer a campaign of terrorism against 
Jews and British alike. He called Moslem 
conferences and appointed himself leader 
He brought large religious revenues under 
his control and refused to give an ac- 
counting of them even to his fellow Arabs. 
Fanatical, shrewd, and resourceful, he 
worked so openly and fiercely against the 
Palestine Jews and the British that in 
1937 the British deposed him and he was 
forced to flee to nearby Syria. Although 
the former Mufti has only increased his 
efforts to rally the Arabs around him since 
his exile, it is felt by many that the latest 
British-Palestine act will take the wind 
out of his sails. 


position 


even 


HREE names lead all lists of possible 

Republican candidates for the _presi- 
dency in 1940—Thomas E. Dewey, Robert 
A. Taft, and Arthur H. Vandenberg. Public 
opinion polls usually put them in that 
order, with Senators Taft and Vandenberg 
trailing New York’s dashing young district 
attorney by a large margin. But political 
observers in Washington are predicting that 
Senator Vandenberg will cut down that 
margin during the coming year. 

If the Michigan senator lacks some of 
Mr. Dewey’s charm and glamour, he makes 
up for it by his record of political experi- 
ence and legislative accomplishments. Al- 
though he came to the Senate only in 
1929 (by appointment to fill out an unex- 
pired term), he has become the Republican 


leader in the upper house. He has not 





THREE LIONS 


HAJ AMIN EL HUSSEINI 


battled the New Deal blindly. He has 
voted for some of President Roosevelt’s 
measures, but when he does set out to 
blast one of the administration’s proposals, 
he does a thorough job of it. 

Senator Vandenberg is a native of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, where he made a success 
of newspaper publishing and the furniture 
business. Although he had never held pub- 
lic office before coming to Washington, he 
has always taken a keen interest in Re- 
publican politics—national and local. He 
prefers double-breasted suits, and recently 
he was selected as the best-dressed man 
in Congress. 


It is likely that Senator Vandenberg 





ARTHUR VANDENBERG 


could have been the Republican candidate 
for president in 1936 if he had wished to 
run, but he foresaw a Democratic victory 
and sidestepped the nomination. He is not 
sidestepping for 1940, however. Discuss- 
ing Senator Vandenberg’s possibilities in 
the New York Times recently, Arthur 
Krock wrote: 


As his congressional record is publicized and 
studied he should grow stronger among the 
Republican politicians. ... He has the “right” 
ancestry, Dutch. He is vigorous; articulate 
if somewhat bombastic and prolix; a shrewd 
politician; an industrious student; and a fair 
scholar in the economic and historical sub- 
jects which have interested him. It is time 
for the odds on Mr. Vandenberg to shorten. 
The radio is somewhat unkind to the timber 
of his voice. But his smile is highly photo- 
genic. 


HE high-ranking officer in the United 

States army—answerable only to the 
President and the secretary of war—is 
the chief of staff. In August, the present 
chief of staff, General Malin Craig, will 
retire, since he will reach the age limit of 
64. To succeed him, President Roosevelt 
recently appointed’ Brigadier General 
George Catlett Marshall, who has been 
serving as an assistant to General Craig. 

General Marshall is a tall, sandy-haired 
man, who looks younger than his 59 years. 
He is not a graduate of West Point, as 
most army officers are; he went to Virginia 
Military Institute, the “West Point of the 
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GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL 


South,’ where he starred in football and 
was graduated with honors in 1901. Since 
then, he has held many posts. First he 
was sent to Texas on a map-making assign- 
ment. He served in the Philippines. in San 
Francisco, and in New York 

When the World War broke out, he 
one of the first American officers to be 
sent to France. There he worked directly 
under General Pershing, and commanded 
the Meuse-Argonne drive. He and General 
Pershing became good friends, and after 
the war, he was detailed to be the gen- 
eral’s aide. That lasted for five years; 
in 1924 he was sent to China, where he 
stayed for three years. Since his return 
from the Far East, he has moved from one 
task to another, and each has given him 
an opportunity to study the army’s needs. 

This wide experience will be of great 
value to General Marshall in his new posi- 
tion. The next few years are certain to be 
important ones from the army’s stand- 
point, since plans are already being made 
for great expansion and improvement. In 
his opinion, the most pressing need of the 


was 


army at the moment is material—semi- 
automatic rifles, light machine guns, mod- 
ernized artillery, antitank cannon, heavy 


caliber guns, powder, special accessories. 
Industry should be prepared for war, he 
believes, just as the army and navy are pre- 
pared; if no plans for industrial mobiliza- 
tion are made until war actually breaks out, 
the nation may find that it is too late 
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Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. True or False: More people have left 
the United States during the last few 
years than have come here through. im- 
migration. 

2. What is the difference in the present 
trend of population in this country and 
the trend of the last 150 years? 

3. What are the principal countries 
in which the Arabs dominate the popu- 
lation? 

4. What is meant by the Pan-Arab or 
Pan-Islam movement? 

5. With what subject does the latest 
book of Charles A. and Mary R. Beard 
deal? 

6. In what connection is the expres- 
sion “Idle Dollars” being used at the 
present time? 

7. Give the outstanding facts in the 
dispute which has arisen over the ques- 
tion of Argentina beef. 

8. True or False: Since the beginning 
of the year, business in the United States 
has steadily improved. 

9. Where is President Roosevelt plan- 
ning to travel this summer? What are 
the main purposes of his trip? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions ? 


1. What do you think will be the 
effect upon American civilization of the 
restriction of immigration? of the pres- 
ent population trend? 

2. Do you think the government should 
allow greater numbers of political refu- 
gees to enter the United States? 

3. Do you approve the proposed set- 
tlement of the Palestine question? What 
considerations do you think prompted 
the British government to accept such a 
solution? 

4. What do you consider the principal 
obstacle to business improvement at the 
present time? 
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change of attitude came during the 1920's 
Our present law, enacted in 1924 and 
amended in 1927, cuts immigration almost 
to the vanishing point, as we shall see a 
little later. This cutting down of im- 
migration has occurred at the very time 
that the increase of the native element of 
our population has also declined. These 
two facts together have deeply affected 
the population situation in the United 
otates. 


Sweeping View 


In order to see the full significance of 
the present changes, we should turn back 
a few pages of history and obtain a sweep- 


Ang vicw.oi.what has been happening, The 


sixteenth century witnessed the opening 
of a new era in the history of the world, 
in era of migration across oceans. Peoples 
began to move across the Atlantic to Amer- 
ica. This migration lasted about 400 
years, and it one of the most im- 
portant features of world history during 
those four centuries. 


was 


The era began when the first settlers 
moved across the Atlantic to the New 
World. It continued throughout the colo- 


nial period as the English, French, Dutch, 
and Swedes made their way to the land 
which later became the United States. The 
migration went on at a much more rapid 
pace during the nineteenth century when 
the Irish and Germans, and later the 
Italians, Russians, Hungarians, Greeks, 
and other peoples from southern Europe 
came by the million to our shores. These 
migrations have affected the character of 
American life and history. They made this 
nation a “melting pot” of races and nation- 
ilities. The era of migration across the 
ocean which began with the first settle- 
ments in America has now ended. It may 
be said to have ended in the year 1924 
when our immigration act 
by Congress. 

For 15 years we have sharply restricted 
immigration. The number of immigrants 
who can come from any country depends 
upon the number which had come from 
that country previous to 1920. No more 
than about 153,000 can come from Europe 
or Asia in a single year. And no one is 
allowed to come who is likely to be a 
public charge. 

Not only are we limiting the number of 
immigrants who may come to America 
but, due to economic conditions here, many 


was enacted 
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FROM SURVEY GRAPHIC 


ALIENS IN THE UNITED STATES 
foreigners who had already come are leav- 
ing. The result is that the tide of migra- 
tion from America to Europe is greater 
than the tide reaching our shores from 
across the sea. During the period from 
1931 to 1938, 4,487,085 persons left Amer- 
ica to make their homes abroad, while only 
4,260,081 persons came to America to make 
their homes here. 


Reversal of Trend 
This is a new thing in American history, 
and a very important thing. It means 
the reversal of a tide which set in at the 
very beginning of our country. It means 
the ending of an epoch in world history and 
in American history. 


(Concluded from page 
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LEARNING TO BECOME AMERICANS 
A group of aliens receiving instruction prior to admission to citizenship. 


The period through which we are passing 
is a period of change into a new era in 
another sense. Not only are foreigners ceas- 
ing to come to American shores, but the 
increase of the native population is ceas- 
ing. Population grows either because at 
a given time there are more births than 
deaths or because of migration from with- 
out. We have seen that migration from 
without has stopped, and we are now 
rapidly approaching a period when there 
will no longer be a greater number of 
births than deaths. This, too, will be a new 
factor in American life. 


Effects Upon United States 


About the time that America was estab- 
lished as an independent republic, the 
industrial revolution was transforming life 
throughout the world. A series of inven- 
tions changed the methods of industry and 
made it easier for people to obtain food 
and other life. Children 
could be better cared for and more of them 
lived through infancy and into adult life. 
The result was a very rapid growth in 
the numbers of the human race. The 
population of the world, which was about 
800 million when our Constitution was 
adopted, is now about two billion. It has 
grown more in a century and a half than 
it had grown in 10,000 centuries before 
The population of the United States has 
grown during the 150 years from around 
four million to 130 million. 

This rapidly growing, changing life has 
affected the characteristics of individuals. 
To a large extent it has made Americans 
what they are. Here are some of its re- 
sults in terms of personal characteristics of 
American people: 


necessities of 


A. We have become a progressive people, 
we believe in progress, we are optimistic, 
because we have become accustomed to 
seeing growth and expansion and new op- 
portunities. 

B. We have become self-reliant because 
we have lived in a world of change and 
new opportunities. We have learned to 
seize these opportunities to develop wealth 
and power. 

C. We are a people because 
there have been so many opportunities 
for us to make progress by moving about. 
Hence we have not been so inclined to 
settle down in one place or in one vocation. 

D. We are a speculative people. While 
we were “conquering a continent,” build- 
ing new towns and new industries, there 
were many chances for sudden success, and 
we have developed a tendency to take 
chances in hopes of quick rewards. 

These are but a few of the characteris- 
tics of the American people which have 
been developed because of the fact that we 
lived in a nation whose population has 
multiplied 30 times in a century and a half. 

Now that period of growth is ending 
Families are smaller than they formerly 


restless 


were. Fewer babies per 1,000 of popula- 
tion are born than formerly were. At 
the same time a larger proportion of the 
population live to old age because we have 
done so much to conquer disease. 

We are already seeing the changes which 
have come from these tendencies. The 
United States News tells the story of what 
is happening in these words: 


When the elementary school bell rang at 
the beginning of this vear there were more 
than a million and a half fewer children say- 
ing “Present” than 10 years ago 

Ten years from now there will be almost 
a million fewer pupils saying “Present” in the 
elementary schools than today. 

From 1929 to 1949 the nation’s elemen- 
tary school teachers will in effect view 2,371,- 
000 empty desks 

At the same time the army of people 65 
years and over will continue to increase, gain- 
ing momentum in the coming decades. 

In 1930 there were little more than six and 
a half million people over 65 years of age 
Today there are more than eight and three- 
quarter millions, and in another 10 years there 
will be about 111% millions 

While population experts expect to see the 
total number of youngsters under 19 years of 
age fall from about 48 million in 1930 to 28 
million in 1980, they also predict a rise in 
those over 65 years of age from six and a half 
million in 1930 to 22 million by 1980. To 
business and government it means 20 million 
fewer youngsters and 151% million more aged 


Fundamental Meaning 


What does all this mean to America? It 
means so many things that it is almost 
impossible to enumerate them. It means 
that in the future people of middle age 
will have fewer children to support, fewer 
children to keep in school, and to clothe 
and feed. But it means they will have 
more dependent aged men and women to 
care for. It means that industries which 
provide articles for the use of young people 
will decline and that industries which cater 
to the needs of older people will expand. 
It means perhaps that the population will 
be more conservative, for old people are 
more conservative than is youth. It means 
that industries in general may not grow 
as rapidly as they have in the past, for 
there will not be an increasing number of 
mouths to feed. There will not be many 
new towns to build, or new lands to de- 
velop. The population of the nation will 
probably be at a standstill in 20 or 30 
years. 

But for a while we will be obliged to 
go through a difficult period of change. 
We will have hard economic problems to 
meet. Since our factories and farms will 
not be called upon to develop new lands 
and to feed always larger numbers of peo- 
ple, there is danger that they cannot ex- 
pand and sell their products. There is 
danger of unemployment and stagnation. 

The only way to meet that danger is to 
arrange somehow so that the people of 
the country, even though they are not 
growing in numbers, may have _ higher 
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standards of living and thus maintain jn- 
dustrial progress 
In the effort to bring about this higher 


standard of living, well-meaning people 
will disagree. Some will think that the 
result can be achieved in one way, and 


others will have different proposals. There 
will be conflicts of opinion and _ bitter 
political controversies. 


A Real Challenge 


But there is one point on which most 
well-informed persons agree; namely, that 
if only some way could be found to pro- 
vide the American people with sufficient 
purchasing power, they could keep factories 
and most farms busy supplying their needs. 
If all the people could have what they 
wanted to eat and what they needed to 
wear, and if all of them could have com- 
fortable houses to live in, we would have 
an active demand for all we could pro- 
duce, even though the nation’s population 
is slowing down. But under the new con- 
ditions which have arisen, people must 
be able to buy and use more than they 
have in the past 

This whole problem presents a_ real 
challenge to high school students of 
America. They have educational oppor- 
tunities which far surpass those enjoyed 
by earlier generations. If they do not 
avail themselves of these opportunities; 
if they do not make the most of their 
time in school; if they do not take an 
active interest in helping to solve the vital 
problems confronting their nation, then 
they cannot justly complain of the pre- 
dicament in which they find themselves. 
If, however, a large proportion of youth 
become good citizens, tolerant and sensible 
and well informed, Americans may look 
forward to the new era they are entering 
with confidence 
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An anxious mother was inquiring as to the 
progress of her small son at school. “And does 
Junior take pains with his lessons?” she asked. 

“No madam, afterwards,” replied the 
teacher. LABOR 


Mistress: “Nora, you've left fingerprints on 
nearly every plate.” 

Nora: “Well, ma’am, it shows I ain’t got a 
guilty conscience, anyway.” CLIPPED 
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“YOU'VE GOT THE CARPET DOWN ALL RIGHT, BUT 
WHAT'S BECOME OF JUNIOR?” 


STRAUSS IN AMERICAN BOY 


First Charwoman: “She wanted me to ‘ave 
a finger in the pie, but I smelt a rat an’ nipped 
it in the bud.” 

Friend: “Goodness, Mrs. ’Arris, ’ow you do 
mix your semaphores.” 

Watt Street JOURNAL 


Straphanger: “Madam, you’ve placed your 
bag on my foot.” 

Lady Straphanger: “Oh, I’m so sorry. I 
thought it was on the foot of the man sitting 
down.” —CLIPPED 

Sign on a Scottish golf course: ‘Members 
will refrain from picking up lost balls until 
they have stopped rolling.” 

—Boston TRANSCRIPT 
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